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U.S.  grapefruit  for  frozen 
concentrate,  one  of  the  products 
going  into  the  big  U.K.  market. 


EC  Prices  May  Retard 
Some  U.S.  Farm  Exports 

By  Omero  Sabatini 


U.S.  exports  of  grain  and  oilseeds  to  the  European 
Community  are  likely  to  be  impacted  by  some  of  the 
new  EC  price  and  policy  changes  for  commodities 
regulated  by  the  EC’s  Common  Agricultural  Policy. 
U.S.  oilseed  exports  will  be  affected  primarily  by 
policy  actions  related  to  the  dairy  sector.  Farm 
organizations  in  the  EC  have  criticized  the  price  rises 
as  inadequate. 


Some  price  and  policy 
changes  put  into  effect  by 
the  European  Community 
(EC)  recently  for  commod- 
ities regulated  by  the  EC’s 
Common  Agricultural  Policy 
(CAP)  are  likely  to  impact 
U.S.  exports  of  grain  and 
oilseeds  to  the  EC,  with 
oilseed  exports  affected  pri- 
marily by  EC  actions  in  the 
dairy  sector. 

In  terms  of  units  of 
account,  the  EC  farm  price 
package  approved  for  1977/ 
78  calls  for  a relatively 
modest  increase  (partly  to 
hold  down  inf  I at  ion)  of  less 
than  4 percent,  instead  of  the 
traditional  7-10  percent. 

However,  becauseof  the 
impact  of  the  green  rates,  the 
increase  in  the  new  prices  will 
average  less  in  strong- 
currency  member  countries 
and  more  in  the  weak- 
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currency  countries. 

In  the  United  Kingdom, 
Ireland,  and  Denmark,  the 
EC-determined  prices  of 
some  commodities  will  be 
lower  than  those  reported 
here  until  Januaryl,  when 
the  agricultural  price  policies 
of  these  countries  are  sched- 
uled to  be  fully  integrated 
with  those  of  the  other 
members. 

Grains.  Thetarget  prices  of 
corn  and  barley  have  been 
raised  a hefty  5.2  percent  to 
nearly  145  u.a.  per  ton.  As  a 
result,  minimum  import 
prices  for  these  grains  will 
increase  by  a corresponding 
percentage. 

At  the  start  of  the  1977/78 
(August-July)  marketing 
year,  the  minimum  import 
price  for  corn  is  142  u.a.  per 
metric  ton,  compared  with 
approximately  135  u.a.  a year 
earlier. 

At  the  beginning  of 
1976/77,  the  priceof  U.S.  No. 
3 yellow  corn,  delivered  at 
Rotterdam,  averaged  the 


equivalent  of  about  95  u.a. 
per  ton,  compared  with 
roughly  72  u.a.  at  the  start  of 
July  1977.  In  the  next  several 
weeks  the  Rotterdam  price  is 
expected  to  be  lower  than  at 
the  start  of  July. 

The  discount  of  3 u.a.  per 
ton  on  the  variable  levy 
applicable  to  corn  imported 
into  Italy  will  be  continued  in 
1977/78. 

In  addition  to  the  increase 
in  the  minimum  import  price, 
other  aspects  of  the  EC’s 
1977/78  grain-pricing  policy 
will  have  a long-run  adverse 
impact  on  U.S.  exports  to  the 
Community. 

In  1978/77,  the  EC  elimi- 
nated the  single  support  price 
for  all  soft  wheat  and  set  the 
support  level  for  feed  wheat 
at  15  u.a.  per  ton  below  the 
support  price  of  soft  wheat  of 
breadmaking  quality. 

This  change  represented  a 
drop  of  up  to  10  u.a.  per  ton 
(depending  on  the  region)  in 
the  support  level  of  feed- 
quality  wheat  from  1975/76 
to  1976/77.  Concurrently,  the 
EC  raised  the  support  price 
for  corn  by  a higher  percent 
than  for  barley  and  thus  con- 
siderably narrowed  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  support 
prices  of  the  three  grains. 

In  1977/78,  as  a further 
step  toward  the  stated 
objective  of  establishing  a 
single  support  price  for  all 
feedgrains,  the  EC  again  will 
boost  the  support  price  of 
corn  more  than  the  support 
prices  of  barley  and  feed 
wheat. 

But,  while  narrowing  the 
differences  in  the  support 
priceof  feedgrain,  in  1977/78 
the  EC  will  continue  to  widen 
the  gap  between  the  target 
prices  of  the  various  feed- 
grains  and  their  respective 
support  prices. 

These  pol icies  are  intended 
to: 

• Encourage  greater  use 
of  soft  wheat  for  feed  within 
the  EC  as  a substitute  for 
imported  feedgrain,  largely 
corn,  without  the  cost  of 
denaturing  premiums; 

• Stimulate  production  of 


corn,  in  spite  of  the  serious 
climate-related  problems  in 
expanding  output; 

• Reduce  intervention  buy- 
ing of  wheat  and  other  grains 
by  putting  greater  reliance  on 
the  target  and  minimum  im- 
port prices  to  support  the 
domestic  market. 

By  raising  the  support 
priceof  corn  and  alining  it 
with  support  price  of  feed 
wheat  and  barley,  the  EC  is  in 
fact  creating  a situation 
whereby  feed  wheat  within 
the  Community  is  either  fed 
on  the  farm  or  sold  to  EC 
feeders  and  compounders  at 
prices  competitive  with  corn 
in  preference  to  being  sold 
into  intervention. 

In  1975/76,  the  basic 
support  price  for  feed  wheat 
was  22  percent  higher  than 
for  corn,  compared  with  less 
than  2 percent  in  1977/78. 

Protected  by  the  high  vari- 
able import  levies,  the 
domestic  feedgrain  market  is 
given  more  leeway  to  deter- 
mine internally  the  price 
relationships  among  the  vari- 
ous crops. 

Since  the  difference  be- 
tween the  support  and  target 
prices  (hence  between  the 
support  and  minimum  import 
prices)  is  widening,  feed- 
grain  prices  can  fluctuate 
more  broadly  within  the  EC. 
At  the  same  time,  because  of 
the  EC’s  considerable  reli- 
ance on  grain  imports,  the 
steep  minimum  import  price 
tends  to  keep  the  price  of 
domestic  grains  high,  thus 
lessening  the  need  for 
making  intervention  pur- 
chases, and  for  subsidizing 
exports  of  surplus  interven- 
tion stocks. 

However,  the  EC  may  not 
be  fully  successful  in  achiev- 
ing these  aims,  and  feed 
wheat  may  not  be  able  to 
compete  with  corn  as  effec- 
tively as  envisaged  in  the 
formulation  of  EC  grain 
policies.  Also,  the  same  EC 
price  relationships  that  have 
a direct  adverse  impact  on 
exports  of  U.S.  grains  to  the 
EC  may  also  result,  in  the 
long  run,  in  a reduction  of  EC 
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Target  and  Support  Prices 
Reflect  EC  Farm  Goals 

The  basic  farm  prices  set  by  the  European  Com- 
munity consist  of  target  and  support  prices. 

Target  prices— termed  guide,  or  orientation,  prices 
for  some  items— represent  the  levels  the  EC  wants 
market  prices  to  approximate.  For  grains  the  target 
prices  are  used  to  determine  the  minimum  import 
( threshold ) prices  by  taking  into  account  transpor- 
tation and  handling  costs  from  port  of  entry. 

Support  prices— called  intervention  prices  in  the 
EC— are  the  levels  at  which  the  EC  member  coun- 
tries make  purchases  to  provide  a price  floor  for 
farmers. 

Agricultural  prices  are  set  by  the  EC  in  units  of 
account  ( u.a .),  which  are  converted  to  national 
currencies  of  member  countries  by  applying  the  so- 
called  green  rates  (rates  of  exchange  used  to  convert 
units  of  account  to  national  currencies  in  transac- 
tions covered  by  the  CAP). 

From  the  beginning  (in  May  1971)  of  the  current 
float  in  foreign  exchange  rates,  the  green  rates  have 
differed  from  the  actual  market  rates  of  exchange, 
except  for  Denmark. 

To  offset  the  difference  between  market  rates  and 


green  rates  and  to  maintain  a semblance  of  common 
prices  throughout  the  Community,  the  EC  operates  a 
system  of  monetary  compensatory  amounts  (MCA’s). 

EC  countries  that  have  revalued  their  market  cur- 
rencies in  relation  to  their  green  currencies  — West 
Germany,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxem- 
bourg— MCA’s  are,  in  effect,  taxes  on  imports  and 
subsidies  on  exports. 

For  other  member  countries  except  Denmark, 
MCA 's  are  applied  as  subsidies  on  imports  and  taxes 
on  exports,  because  these  countries  have  devalued 
their  market  currencies  in  relation  to  their  green 
currencies.  MCA’s  do  not  apply  to  Denmark. 

In  mid-July  1977,  1 u.a.  was  roughly  equal  to 
US$1.35,  on  the  basis  of  actual  market  rates  of 
exchange  between  the  dollar  and  the  various  EC 
national  currencies. 

This  rate,  which  may  vary  weekly  by  a few  cents, 
is  generally  used  to  make  quick  and  rough  compari- 
sons between  the  u.a.  and  the  dollar. 

However,  for  commercial  transactions  covered  by 
the  CAP,  the  $1.35=  1 u.a.  rate  does  not  take  into 
account  the  green-rate  adjustments. 


wheat  available  for  export  to 
third  countries. 

For  1977/ 78,  the  EC  also 
has  introduced  an  additional 
change  in  the  wheat  price 
support  system.  The  inter- 
vention price  for  soft  wheat  of 
milling  quality  will  be 
replaced  with  a reference 
price,  which  has  been  set  at 
135.59  u.a.  per  ton. 

Automatic  intervention  for 
this  type  of  wheat  has  been 
formally  abolished,  but  at 
least  for  the  present  the  EC 
has  committed  itself  to  take 
measures  to  support  the 
milling  wheat  market  at  the 
reference  price  level  during 
the  1977/78  marketing  sea- 
son. 

This  commitment  includes 
support  buying  at  the  refer- 
ence price  during  the  first  3 
months  of  the  marketing  year 
and— if  necessary— during 
the  final  quarter  of  the  year. 

For  the  rest  of  the  year, 
storage  and  trans-Commun- 


ity transportation  subsidies 
are  a possibility.  The  EC 
Commission  also  envisages 
pursuing  an  active  export 
policy  to  support  the  price  of 
milling  wheat,  and  proposes 
that  up  to  400,000  tons  of 
milling  soft  wheat,  which 
may  be  sold  into  intervention, 
be  reserved  for  possible 
transfer  to  Italy. 

The  target  price  of  milling 
wheat  has  been  retained  at 
the  same  level  as  the  target 
price  of  feed  wheat.  The 
initial  minimum  import  price 
will  be  approximately  155 
u.a.  per  ton,  up  from  149.3 
u.a.  a year  earlier. 

For  Durum  wheat,  the  new 
target  price  is  224.27  u.a.,  up 
2.5  percent  from  the  1976/77 
level.  The  support  price  is 
203.01  u.a.,  up  .05  percent. 
The  producer  subsidy— lim- 
ited to  certain  regions  of 
Italy— is  60  u.a.  per  hectare, 
up  20  percent,  and  the  initial 
minimum  import  price  will  be 


up  to  2.4  percent  to  about  221 
u.a.  per  ton. 

Dairy.  The  price  increases 
for  dairy  producers  effective 
May  1 , 1977,  have  been  set  in 
conjunction  with  consumer 
subsidies  on  butter  and  — 
potentially  more  important— 
with  the  approval  of  a ration- 
alization plan  for  the  struc- 
tural reform  of  the  European 


Community’s  dairy  sector. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  this 
wide-ranging  and  controver- 
sial plan  is  elimination  of  a 
chronic  surplus  in  EC  dairy 
production. 

Consumer  subsidies  on 
butter  may  be  granted  by  all 
member  countries  and  be 
financed  in  part  by  the  EC. 
Special  provisions  apply  to 


EC:  Value  of  1 Unit  of  Account  in 
Member  State  Currencies 

National  units  of  Monetary 


currency  to  1 u.a.  Compensatory  Amounts 
Currency  unit 1977/78  Previous  1977/78  Previous 


West  German 

deutsche  mark 3.413  3.481  7.5  9.3 

Belgian  franc  } 

. . . K 49.349  (1)  1.4  (1) 

Luxembourg  franc  f 

Dutch  guilder ’ 3.403  (1)  1.4  (1) 

Irish  pound 0.740  0.693  4.6  11.6 

French  franc 5.781  5.633  14.3  17.3 

Italian  lira 1,030  963  14.8  22.8 

U.K.  pound 0.588  0.570  32.3  36.3 

Danish  krone 8.138  7.894  0 0 


Unchanged. 
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Harvesting  small  grains 
in  France,  the  most 
important  grain 
producer  in  the 
European  Community. 

Prices  of 
EC-regulated  grains 
have  been  increased 
recently. 


the  United  Kingdom,  where 
through  March  1978  con- 
sumers will  benefit  from  a 
subsidy  of  330  u.a.  per  ton, 
financed  entirely  by  the  EC. 
This  particular  aid  to  the 
United  Kingdom  is  to  be 
phased  out  gradually  after 
March  1978  and  ended  by 
January  1979. 

The  main  elements  in  the 
dairy  rationalization  plan  are: 

• Premiums  for  not  mar- 
keting milk  and  for  convert- 
ing herds  from  dairy  to  beef 
in  countries  other  than  Italy: 

• Levying  a coresponsi- 
bility (marketing)  fee  on  milk 
to  bring  about  some  producer 
participation  in  expenses 
incurred  in  disposal  of 
surplus  production. 

The  premium  for  with- 
holding milk  from  market  is 
95  percent  of  the  milk  target 
price  for  farmers  producing 
up  to  30  tons  of  milk  in  1976. 
The  payment  is  reduced  to  90 
percent  of  the  target  price  for 
production  of  up  to  50  tons 
and  to  75  percent  for  amounts 


of  up  to  a maximum  of  120 
tons.  Only  farmers  who  agree 
in  writing  to  withhold  milk 
from  the  market  for  5 years 
and  to  other  conditions  are 
eligible  for  nonmarketing 
payments. 

The  herd  conversion  prem- 
ium is  set  at  90  percent  of  the 
milk  target  price  for  1976  milk 
production  up  to  a maximum 
of  120  tons.  To  receive  the 
conversion  premium,  a dairy 
farm  must  begin  converting 
its  dairy  herd  within  6 months 
of  signing  the  agreement  and 
must  convert  80  percent  of  its 
herd  within  3 years. 

The  unofficial  goal  is  to 
reduce  the  dairy  herd  by  1 .24 
million  cows,  or  approxi- 
mately 5 percent  of  the  1975 
total,  in  3 years.  This 
program,  too,  could  adverse- 
ly affect  U.S.  exports,  since 
dairy  animals  in  the  EC  in 
general  consume  greater 
amounts  of  concentrates  than 
beef  animals.  Previous  EC 
programs  to  convert  herds 
from  dairy  to  beef  have  pro- 


duced poor  results. 

The  marketing  (co-respon- 
sibility) fee  goes  into  effect 
September  16.  It  will  be  1.5 
percent  of  the  target  price  on 
milk  and  will  be  levied  on  all 
guantities  sold  to  dairies, 
except  in  certain  mountain- 
ous and  other  less  favored 
areas. 

Before  the  fee  is  intro- 
duced, the  EC  Commission 
will  report  to  the  Council  of 
Ministers  on  the  administra- 
tive difficulties  involved  in 
applying  it  in  Italy.  Proceeds 
from  the  fee  will  be  used  to 
promote  the  use  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts and  to  subsidize  their 
export. 

The  Council  of  Ministers 
has  authorized  the  Commis- 
sion to  grant  special  subsi- 
dies for  liquid  skim  milk  fed 
to  hogs  and  for  so-called 
“fresh”  nonfat  dry  milk  used 
in  hog  and  poultry  rations. 
“Fresh”  refers  to  nonfat  dry 
milk  not  held  in  intervention. 
Subsidies  on  amounts  held 
in  intervention  are  already  in 


effect.  All  these  subsidies 
result  in  displacement  of 
imported  soybean  meal.  The 
subsidy  for  the  use  of  liquid 
skim  milk  as  hog  feed  has 
been  set  at  55  u.a.  per  ton. 
effective  June  1 , 1977. 

Other  features  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  structural 
reform  of  the  dairy  sector 
include: 

• Suspensionthrough1979 
of  aid  for  purchase  of  dairy 
cows; 

• Slaughter  premiums  for 
animals  affected  by  specified 
diseases; 

• Supplying  low-priced 
milk  to  schools; 

• Introduction  by  mid- 
September  of  additional 
measures  to  boost  butter 
consumption. 

These  butter  promotion 
measures  will  be  enacted  as 
the  alternative  to  the  tax  on 
vegetable  and  marine  oils, 
which  at  one  time  had  been 
proposed  by  the  EC  Com- 
mission to  make  margarine 
less  competitive  with  butter. 
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The  United  States  was  op- 
posed to  this  tax,  considering 
it  an  indirect  levy  on  soy- 
beans. 

Beef.  The  guide,  or  ori- 
entation, price  for  beef,  used 
to  determine  the  level  at 
which  support  measures  are 
taken, is  1 ,229  u.a.  per  ton 
(live  weight),  effective  May 
1,  1977.  The  intervention 
price  is  1 ,106.10  u.a.  per  ton. 
As  in  1976/77.  intervention 
purchasers  of  certain  types  of 
meat  can  be  suspended  by 
member  countries  under 
specified  market  conditions. 

As  an  alternative  to  the 
intervention  system,  the 
authorization  to  member 
countries  to  grant  variable 
slaughter  premiums  for  cer- 
tain beef  animals  has  been 
extended  to  the  end  of  the 
1977/78  marketing  year.  Pro- 
ducers who  opt  for  the 
slaughter  premium  cannot 
sell  into  intervention  the 
meat  from  animals  on  which 
premiums  have  been  paid. 

Although  all  member 
countries  may  use  the 
slaughter  premium  alterna- 
tive. only  the  United  King- 
dom app  I ies  it . The  British 
always  have  been  strong  ad- 
vocates of  this  system.  and 
hope  to  see  it  made  a per- 
manent feature  of  the  EC 
policy  on  beef. 

The  EC  premium  on  each 
calf  born  in  Italy  and  kept  at 
least  6 months  has  been 
maintained  for  1977/78  and 
increased  from  28  to  35  u.a. 
per  head 

Oilseeds.  The  EC's  inter- 
vention purchases  of  rape- 
seed  this  marketing  year  will 
be  limited  to  varieties  with 
erucic  acid  content  of  less 
than  10  percent. 

Thetarget  price  of  rape- 
seed  has  been  increased  by  a 
relatively  modest  3.5  per- 
cent, compared  with  7.5  per- 
cent for  soybeans.  Basically, 
if  the  EC  target  (guide)  price 
for  soybeans  is  higher  than 
the  EC-calculated  average 
world  price  for  soybeans, 
producers  receive  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two 
prices. 


In  spite  of  efforts  to  pro- 
motesoybean  production,  EC 
output  continues  to  be  neg- 
ligible. France  is  virtually  the 
only  EC  producer,  with  but 
2,000  hectares  of  soybeans 
planted  in  1976. 

Other  products.  Efforts  are 
continuing  to  reduce  the 
troublesome  wine  surplus 
that  has  strained  CAP  opera- 
tions, especially  those  be- 
tween France  and  Italy.  The 
basic  ban  on  new  plantings 
remains  in  effect  through 
November  1978. 

The  subsidy  for  converting 
vineyards  to  other  uses  will 
be  1,500  u.a.  per  hectare  in 
1 977 / 78  and  1978/79.  This 
subsidy  originally  had  been 
scheduled  for  a slight  re- 
duction in  the  coming  year. 
Additional  legislation  is  ex- 
pected to  be  enacted  by  Sep- 
tember 1977. 

Italy  is  seeking  the  form- 
ulation of  an  EC  wine  policy 
within  the  framework  of  the 
possible  entry  into  the  EC  of 
other  wine-producing  Medi- 
terranean countries. 

New  hop  regulations  in- 
clude a ban  on  new  plantings 
through  1978,  establishment 
of  a guality  certificate  system 
for  domestic  and  imported 
hops,  strengthening  the  role 
of  producer  groups  to  balance 
supply  and  demand,  and  sub- 
sidies for  variety  improve- 
ments. 

To  assist  recovery  from  the 
1976  drought,  the  subsidy  on 
production  of  dehydrated 
fodder  has  been  increased  6 
percent  to  9.55  u.a.  per  ton. 

Because  of  the  expanding 
capacity  for  production  of 
high-fructose  corn  syrup  (iso- 
glucose) and  its  competition 
with  beet  sugar,  the  EC  has 
enacted  a common  policy  for 
this  product.  For  1977/78.  a 
production  feeof  upto  50  u.a. 
per  ton  of  dry  matter  will  be 
charged.  This  is  designated 
to  curb  the  isoglucose  indus- 
try in  the  EC  and  consequent- 
ly will  tend  to  impede  imports 
of  corn. 

Several  increases  in  price 
and/or  marketing  premiums 
have  been  granted  for  various 


fruits  and  vegetables.  For 
citrus  fruit,  the  Commission 
will  reexamine  the  method 
for  calculating  the  reference 
price  (which  serves  as  the 
minimum  import  price)  and 
the  links  between  the  trends 
of  reference  price,  support 
price,  and  marketing  prem- 
iums. 

Increases  in  tobacco  pric- 
es, in  view  of  the  continued 
need  for  export  subsidies, 
were  generally  modest  for 
varieties  produced  in  excess 
of  demand. 

Price  boosts  are  a little 
larger,  however,  for  varieties 
in  steady  demand. 

The  increase  in  the  norm 
price  (producer  target  price) 
varies  between  zero  and  4 
percent.  Premiums  paid  to 
buyers  of  most  domestic  leaf 
have  been  boosted  by  as 
much  as  8 percent,  but  are 
unchanged  for  certain  Italian 
varieties. 

Agrimonetary  actions.  In 

principle,  the  new  green 
rates  go  into  effect  at  the  be- 
ginningof  themarketing  year 
for  each  commodity.  How- 
ever, in  France,  Italy,  and 
Ireland,  the  1977/78  green 
rates  went  into  effect  April  1 
for  dairy  products,  beef, 
pork,  and  certain  other  com- 
modities. In  the  United  King- 
dom, the  new  green  rate  of 
exchange  for  the  dairy  sector 
will  go  into  effect  April  1, 
1978,  with  two  transitional 
rates  applying  in  the  interim. 
The  new  rate  for  pork  has 
been  in  effect  since  May  1 of 
this  year. 

MCA’s  are  fixed  for  the 
entire  marketing  year  for 
countries  in  the  joint  float 
(West  Germany  and  the 
Benelux  countries),  but  are 
announced  as  often  as  weekly 
for  the  other  four  countries 
and  may  vary  significantly 
from  the  basic  rates.  They 
also  may  vary  for  certain  pro- 
ducts traded  among  specified 
countries. 

Basically,  the  MCA  per- 
cent notes  are  applied  to 
intervention  (support)  prices. 
In  trade  with  non- EC  coun- 
tries, MCA’s  areadded  to  the 


“...The  same  EC 
price  relationships 
that  have  a direct 
adverse  impact  on 
exports  of  U.S. 
grains  to  the  EC 
may  also  result, 
in  the  long  run, 
in  a reduction  of 
EC  wheat  available 
to  export  to 
third  countries.” 
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EC  Target  Prices'  for  Selected  Agricultural  Products,  1973/74-1977/78 


Commodity 

1973/74 

1974/75 

From  10/7/74 
Through  through  end 

10/6/74  of  marketing 

year 

1975/76 

1976/77 

1977/78 

Increase 

from 

1976/77 

to 

1977/78 

Soft  wheat,  bread 

U.  A.  per  A 47 

U.A.  per  MT 

U.A.  per  MT 

U.A.  per  MT 

U.A.  per  MT 

U.A.  per  MT 

U.A.  per  MT 

and  feed  

114.94 

121.84 

127.93 

139.44 

152.00 

158.08 

4.0 

Durum  wheat  

133.93 

182.83 

191.97 

207.33 

218.80 

224.27 

2.5 

Corn 

102.77 

109.45 

114.92 

126.41 

137.80 

144.97 

5.2 

Barley 

105.29 

110.55 

116.08 

126.99 

137.80 

144.97 

5.2 

Rye  

112.30 

119.04 

124.99 

138.74 

149.15 

155.12 

4.0 

Rice,  husked 

213.25 

226.00 

237.30 

261.03 

284.52 

295.38 

3.8 

Sugar,  white 

248.00 

265.50 

278.80 

320.50 

348.70 

363.30 

4.2 

Olive  oil  — producer  . . 

1,371.70 

1,371.70 

1,440.30 

1.850.00 

1,850.00 

1,877.80 

1.5 

Market 

950.00 

950.00 

1,018.60 

1,499.60 

1,448.90 

21,419.10 

2-2.1 

Soybeans  

(3) 

(3) 

233.10 

261.10 

285.00 

306.40 

7.5 

Rapeseed  

210.60 

219.00 

230.00 

255.30 

275.70 

285.30 

3.5 

Sunflowerseed 

212.60 

225.40 

236.70 

265.10 

286.30 

307.80 

7.5 

Milk 

Cattle,  live  weight, 

124.20 

134.10 

140.80 

4155.90 

4167.60 

173.50 

3.5 

orientation  priced  . . . 
Calves,  live  weight 

862.00 

965.00 

1,013.30 

1,099.40 

1,187.40 

1,229.00 

3.5 

orientation  price5  . . . 
Hogs,  carcass  weight 

1,037.50 

1,130.00 

1,186.50 

1,287.40 

1,390.40 

0 

(3) 

basic  price5' 

860.00 

(3) 

976.50 

1,060.00 

1,144.80 

1,202.00 

5.0 

'The  target  price  represents  the  level  the  EC  wants  the  market  price  to  approximate.  Threshold,  or  minimum  import,  prices  are 
derived  from  target  prices  by  subtracting  transportation  and  other  costs  incurred  between  the  point  of  entry  and  the  area  for 
which  the  target  price  is  fixed.  The  target  price  for  milk  is  the  average  amount  that  EC  wishes  the  farmer  to  receive  for  whole  milk 
delivered  to  tne  dairy.  Support  purchases,  however,  aremadeonly  tor  nonfat  dry  milk  and  butter  (as  well  as  some  types  of  Italian 
cheese).  Support  prices,  termed  intervention  prices  by  the  EC,  are  the  level  at  which  the  EC  makes  purchases  to  provide  price 
protection  to  farmers.  These  are  beginning  season  prices,  subject  in  some  cases  to  monthly  increases.  The  1977/78  marketing 
year  for  dairy  products  and  cattle  begins  May  1 ; it  begins  November  1 for  pork,  olive  oil,  and  soybeans;  July  1 for  sugar  and 
rapeseed;  Aug.  1 forgrain;  Sept.  1 for  rice;  Oct.  1 forsunflowerseed.  In  earlier  years  beginning  dates  of  some  marketing  seasons 
varied  slightly  from  those  shown  here.  Because  of  the  devaluation  of  the  green  rates,  in  terms  of  French  francs  and  Italian  lire 
this  price  is  higher  than  in  1976/77.  Not  applicable.  These  are  prices  in  effect  during  the  last  6 and  one-half  months  of  the 
marketing  year.  In  the  first  5 and  one-half  months  the  target  price  of  milk  was  149.20  u. a.  In  1975/76  and  162.90  u. a.  in  1976/77. 
5The  guide,  or  orientation,  price  for  beef  is  used  to  determine  the  level  at  which  support  measures  are  taken.  The  basic  price  for 
pork  is  also  used  for  this  purpose. 


EC  Support  Prices1  for  Selected  Agricultural  Products,  1973/74-1977/78 


1974/75 


Increase 


Commodity 

1973/74 

Through 

10/6/74 

From  10/7/74 
through  end 
of  marketing 
year 

1975/76 

1976/77 

1977/78 

from 

1976/77 

to 

1977/78 

U.A.  per  MT 

U.A.  per  MT 

U.A.  per  MT 

U.A . per  MT 

U.A.  per  MT 

U.A.  per  MT 

U.A.  per  MT 

Soft  wheat 

All  soft  wheat 

105.80 

110.03 

115.53 

125.93 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

Qualitywheat 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

131.00 

3135.59 

(2) 

Feed  wheat 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

116.00 

120.06 

3.5 

Durum  wheat  

118.10 

166.83 

175.17 

190.53 

202.00 

203.01 

.05 

Corn 

84.08 

89.55 

94.03 

103.43 

112.20 

118.03 

5.2 

Barley 

96.66 

96.60 

101.43 

110.96 

116.00 

120.06 

3.5 

Rye  

97.92 

101.84 

106.93 

119.76 

124.00 

128.96 

4.0 

Rice,  paddy 

131.30 

136.55 

143.40 

154.87 

164.16 

171.55 

4.5 

Sugar,  white 

235.70 

252.20 

264.80 

304.50 

331.40 

346.00 

4.4 

Sugarbeet,  minimum 

price4 

17.86 

18.84 

19.78 

22.75 

24.57 

25.43 

3.5 

Oliveoil 

877.50 

877.50 

946.10 

1,427.10 

1,376.40 

51 ,346.20 

5-2.2 

Rapeseed  

204.50 

212.70 

223.30 

247.90 

267.70 

277.10 

3.5 

Sunflowerseed 

206.50 

218.90 

229.80 

257.40 

278.00 

298.90 

7.5 

Butter 

. 1,760.00 

1,760.00 

1,835.80 

62,095.80 

62,238.00 

2,309.50 

3.2 

Nonfat  dry  milk 

660.00 

790.00 

827.40 

887.00 

5913.70 

940.90 

3.0 

Beef  cattle,  live 

weight7 

801.66 

897.45 

942.36 

994.19 

1,068.63 

1,106.10 

3.5 

'Termed  intervention  prices— the  level  at  which  the  EC  makes  purchases  to  provide  price  protection  to  EC  farmers.  Also,  see 
footnotes  1 and  4,  table  above.  2 Not  applicable.  3Reference  price.  Support  buying  at  the  reference  price  level  occurs  only  during 
the  first  3 months  of  the  marketing  year  and,  if  necessary,  during  the  last  3.  Forthe  rest  of  the  year  other  means  are  used.  See 
text  4The  minimum  price  refiners  must  meet  in  their  contracts  with  growers— applies  to  within  guota  production.  5Because  of 
the  devaluation  of  the  green  rates,  in  terms  of  French  francs  and  Italian  lire  this  price  is  higher  than  in  1976/77.  6These  are  prices 
in  effect  during  the  last  6 and  one-half  months  of  the  marketing  year.  In  the  first  5 and  one-fialf  months  the  support  price  of  butter 
was  1 ,946.30  u. a.  in  1975/76  and  2,180.00  u. a.  in  1976/77.  The  support  price  of  nonfat  dry  milk  was  901 .60  u. a.  in  tne  first  part  of 
1976/77. /Calculated  at  90  percent  of  the  orientation  price  for  1977/78  and  1976/77,  90.43  percent  in  1975/76,  and  93  percent  in 
previous  years. 


import  levies  and  export  sub- 
sidies for  West  Germany  and 
the  Benelux  countries,  or 
subtracted  from  the  import 
levies  and  export  subsidies 
for  France,  Italy,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Ireland.  Lev- 
ies and  subsidies  are  ad- 
justed by  a derived  monetary 
coefficient  related  to  the  level 
of  the  MCA’s. 

Thegreen  rates  in  effect 
during  1977/78  represent  a 
modest  step  toward  the 
restoration  of  uniform  agri- 
cultural prices  within  the  EC. 
since  the  discrepancies  be- 
tween green  rates  and  market 
rates  will  be  narrowed  some- 
what. 

MCA  expenditures  as  sub- 
sidies have  far  exceeded 
MCA  collections  as  taxes, 
and  this  situation  has  created 
serious  concern  in  the  EC. 
Various  methods  for  elimi- 
nating or  at  least  reducing  the 
MCA’s  are  under  active  con- 
sideration by  the  EC. 

Governments  of  EC  mem- 
ber countries  predictably  ex- 
pressed general  satisfaction 
with  the  1977/78  price 
package,  each  claiming  that 
the  interests  of  their  respec- 
tive countries  had  been  ade- 
quately taken  into  account 

On  the  other  hand,  repre- 
sentatives of  nearly  all  major 
farm  organizations  com- 
plained that  the  increases 
were  not  high  enough. 

The  Association  of  Agri- 
cultural Organizations  in  the 
EC  (COPA)  has  indicated  it 
may  demand  a midyear  price 
review.  A midyear  review  has 
been  granted  only  once— for 
1974/75. 

COPA  also  wants  stronger 
intervention  measures  for 
soft  milling  wheat,  a higher 
production  fee  for  high-fruc- 
tose  corn  syrup,  and  strict 
application  of  EC  preferences 
for  wine,  tobacco,  olive  oil. 
and  fruits  and  vegetables, 
especially  as  regard  the  non- 
EC  Mediterranean  countries. 

COPA  opposes  the  co- 
responsibility fee  on  milk, 
and  seeks  a stronger  voice  in 
the  management  of  market 
regulations  by  the  CAP.  □ 
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New  FAS  Administrator 
Says  Export 
Challenge  Growing 


Thomas  R.  Hughes,  appointed  Administrator  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  by  Secretary  Bob  Bergland,  has 
worked  with  Federal  and  State  Governments  most  of  his 
career. 

From  1969  until  becoming  FAS  Administrator,  he  was 
Washington,  D.  C. , consultant  for  the  State  of  Minnesota  and 
the  Texas  Department  of  Agriculture.  Prior  to  that,  he  was 
executive  assistant  to  Orville  L.  Freeman  during  Mr. 
Freeman’s  tenures  as  Governor  of  Minnesota  from  1955-60 
and  as  U S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  1961  to  1969. 

Mr.  Hughes,  who  is  51,  is  a native  of  Hudson,  Wisconsin, 
and  attended  Macalaster  College  in  St.  Paul  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  in  Minneapolis  before  serving  in  the  U.S. 
Army  from  1950  to  1952. 


Tiomas  R.  Hughes,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service, 
told  FAS  cooperator  group 
representatives  that  market 
development  challenges  con- 
tinue to  grow,  even  as  agri- 
culture exports  continue  to 
break  records.  Mr.  Hughes, 
who  was  appointed  Adminis- 
trator early  in  July,  made  the 
statement  in  brief  remarks  at 
an  Agricultural  Cooperator 
Council  Seminar  in  Wash- 
ington July  21.  Excerpts 
follow: 

All  of  us  are  aware  that  the 
challenges  in  agricultural 
market  development  are 
growing  rather  than  reced- 
ing, even  as  we  move  from 
one  export  record  to  another, 
which  we  are  going  to  do 
again  this  year. 

It  is  clear  from  the  national 
balance  of  trade  position  that 
this  country  is  going  to  have 
to  export  more,  or  import 
less— which  I do  not  think  we 
are  prepared  to  do.  Agricul- 
ture will  have  to  do  its  part  in 
this,  and  the  grain  situation 
adds  urgency  to  the  agricul- 
tural effort. 

At  the  same  time,  com- 
petition is  encroaching  on  es- 
tablished U.S.  agricultural 
markets,  while  new  markets 
demand  attention.  We  need, 
in  effect,  to  cover  our  flanks 
while  advancing  into  new 
territory.  These  new  markets 
should  be  developed,  and 
they  will  be  developed— by 
somebody  else  in  not  by  us. 
With  so  much  to  do,  and 
limited  funds  with  which  to 
do  it,  we  face  some  tough 


decisions  on  what  and  how 
much  of  our  market  develop- 
ment resources  to  put  where. 

In  studying  past  agency 
budgets,  I have  been  pleased 
to  see  that  cooperator  contri- 
butions have  increased.  This 
has  been  important  in  con- 
tinuing the  level  of  market 
development  work  that  was 
under  way  when  the  over- 
seas inflation  crunch  took 
hold,  and  it  will  be  important 
in  executing  plans  for  the 
future.  A successful  program 
will  depend  on  continuing 
maximum  participation  from 
you  as  cooperators. 

We  have  been  able  to  do 
some  things  to  prepare  for 
the  shift  in  emphasis  toward 
new  markets  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  developing  coun- 
tries in  other  regions. 

The  U.S.  Agricultural  At- 
tache post  in  Cairo  was 
opened  a year  ago;  we  expect 
to  station  an  Attache  in  East 
Berlin  after  the  first  of  the 
year,  and  we  have  expanded 
our  coverage  of  some  East- 
European  countries  from 
existing  posts. 

We  are  planning  for  much 
closer  coordination  between 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Ser- 
vice and  the  Office  of  the 
General  Sales  Manager  than 
in  the  past. 

Much  remains  to  be  done. 
One  thing  I have  learned  in 
these  early  weeks  in  FAS  is 
that  the  export  selling  job  for 
U.S.  agriculture  in  today’s 
market  is  going  to  require 
more  savvy,  more  work,  and 
more  cooperation  than  it  ever 
has  before.  □ 
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Belt  Tightening 
Gives  New  Look 
To  U.K.  Farm  Imports 


Scene  at  one  of  the  three 
U.S.  Foodex  shows  held  last 
year  in  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
and  Newcastle. 


Shrinking  incomes  are 
sending  the  British  back 
to  basics  in  an  economy  drive 
that  has  U.K.  food  importers 
looking  for  budget-stretching 
products,  according  to  Ger- 
ald W.  Shelden,  Assistant 
U.S.  Agricultural  Attache  for 
Market  Development,  Lon- 
don, in  a recent  interview 
with  Foreign  Agriculture. 

So  far,  this  belt-tightening 
has  not  reduced  the  value  of 
U.S.  farm  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  of  around 
$750  million  a year,  since 
prices  have  been  relatively 
high.  But  it  is  moderating 
growth  in  that  trade  and 
altering  the  import  makeup. 

The  United  Kingdom  this 
year  has  had  an  inflation  rate 
of  about  16  percent,  which  is 
down  considerably  from  the 
27  percent  of  last  year  but 
outstrips  wage  gains  per- 
mitted under  the  country’s 
current  austerity  program. 

“Their  standard  of  living 
is  dropping,  and  food  is  one 
place  where  the  consumer 
can  save  by  buying  cheaper 
products  and  not  eating  out 
as  much,”  said  Shelden. 
“As  a result,  some  of  the 
things  we’ve  been  selling  to 
the  United  Kingdom  are 
starting  to  show  a decrease 
. . . our  job  is  to  find 
products  with  growth  pat- 
terns.’’ 

One  of  these  growth  areas 
is  the  so-called  cost-catering 
market,  which  encompasses 
the  inexpensive  cafeterias 
and  restaurants  run  by  in- 
dustries and  the  Govern- 
ment. Such  buyers  generally 
look  for  the  low-cost  product. 
However,  they  will  pay  more 
for  certain  convenience  i- 
tems,  such  as  the  boneless 
turkey  breast  that  is  more 
expensive  than  roast  turkey 
because  it  is  waste  free,  easy 
to  prepare,  and  has  a readily 
calculated  cost  per  serving. 

These  institutional  buyers 
—and  homemakers,  as  well 
—also  are  looking  at  tex- 


By  Beverly  Horsley,  As- 
sociate Editor,  Foreign  Agri- 
culture. 


tured  vegetable  protein,  with 
its  high  protein  level,  low 
cost,  and  multifaceted  uses. 
“The  textured  vegetable 
protein  can  be  worked  into 
meals  and  maintain  protein 
quality  at  a low  price,  so 
we’ve  had  a real  growth  in 
sales  to  the  United  King- 
dom,’’ Shelden  explained. 

He  said  that  eight  U.S. 
protein  companies  are  now 
selling  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  use  of  soy  protein 
there  is  probably  up  to 
20,000  tons  a year.  Although 
a far  cry  from  the  600,000 
tons  of  soybeans  imported 
each  year,  this  is  a consider- 
able improvement  over  the 
almost  nonexistent  market  of 
a few  years  back.  And  it  is  an 
area  marked  for  further 
strong  growth. 

In  the  market  for  U.S. 
soybeans— last  year  a 1- 
million-ton,  $78-million  busi- 
ness—the  American  Soy- 
bean Association  (ASA)  and 
the  Attache’s  office  are 
working  on  developing  in- 
creased sales  of  identified 
soy  oil.  Soybean  oil  accounts 
for  about  62  percent  of  U.S. 
edible  oil  use,  whereas  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  figure 
is  only  18  percent,  ‘‘so 
there’s  a huge  area  for 
growth,’’  Shelden  said. 

Currently,  homegrown 
rapeseed,  fish  oils,  and 
imported  palm  oil  are  the 
main  constituents  of  U.K. 
table  oils,  in  part  because  of 
traditional  production  pat- 
terns and,  in  part,  because 
soy  oil  formulations  as  yet 
do  not  appeal  to  the  British 
taste.  As  a result,  ASA  has 
launched  a project  to  develop 
formulations  better  suited  to 
the  British  market. 

Then  there  are  California 
fruits  and  vegetables,  with 
their  “tremendous  image”  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  “Dur- 
ing April  and  May,  the  only 
carrots  in  London  super- 
markets were  California  car- 
rots,” said  Shelden.  And  a 
major  exporter  of  oranges 
and  grapefruit  expects  to  sell 
2 million  cartons  of  citrus 
fruit  In  the  United  Kingdom 
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this  year,  compared  with 
200,000  cartons  4 years  ago 
and  the  exporter’s  antici- 
pated total  export  this  year  of 
10  million. 

These  and  other  U.S. 
fruits  and  vegetables  benefit 
both  from  their  high  quality 
and  availability  during  the 
late  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer, when  few  competitors 
are  in  the  market. 

Regarding  processed 
foods,  Shelden  said:  “There 
will  always  be  a good  market 
for  canned  fruit  if  we  can  be 
price  competitive.”  Frozen 
products,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  gaining  in  importance  as 
consumers  opt  for  easy-to- 
prepare  foods  and  increase 
their  freezer  space  accord- 
ingly—only  3 percent  of  the 
population  had  freezers  10 
years  ago,  compared  with  25 


percent  currently  owned. 

“Frozen  food  centers  are 
going  up  all  over  the  country, 
where  housewives  are  buy- 
ing 2-  and  5-pound  packages 
of  vegetables  and  meat 
dishes,”  said  Shelden. 

He  added  that  American 
products  are  gaining  as  a 
result  of  this  trend  since  the 
United  Kingdom  cannot  pro- 
duce enough  domestically. 
Last  year,  for  instance,  there 
was  a big  market  for  U.S. 
french  fried  potatoes  be- 
cause drought  in  the  United 
Kingdom  reduced  potato 
supplies.  Traditionally,  im- 
ports of  potatoes  have  been 
restricted  by  rigid  phytosani- 
tary  regulations. 

But  the  United  Kingdom 
also  has  a highly  competitive 
food- processing  industry  of 
its  own,  and  will  duplicate 


any  U.S.  product  that  enjoys 
wide  popular  appeal.  “If  we 
bring  over  frozen  pizzas,  and 
can  develop  a market  for 
them,  then  some  British  food 
processor  will  start  making 
these  pizzas  under  license.” 
Partly  as  a result  of  such 
developments,  U.S.  ex- 
porters have  taken  to  ship- 
ping some  rather  unique  un- 
processed or  semi  processed 
products  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  Among  these  are 
frozen  cranberries  for  use  in 
sauces,  juice,  and  other  pro- 
ducts, some  of  which  are 
even  reexported  to  other 
European  countries;  frozen 
blueberries  used  to  make 
American-style  miniature 
blueberry  pies;  and  brown 
parboiled  rice  that  is  milled 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
sold  as  “American.” 


Such  export  shifts  also  are 
being  made  in  response  to 
stiffening  European  Commu- 
nity regulations  that  are 
shutting  out  some  traditional 
U.S.  exports. 

A case  in  point  is  U.S. 
tobacco,  which  will  be 
increasingly  hard  put  to 
retain  itsU.K.  market— worth 
about  $100  million  in  1976. 
Combining  to  squeeze  this 
product  out  of  the  market  are 
high  excise  taxes  and  stiffen- 
ing health  regulations  in- 
tended to  curb  cigarette 
smoking,  plus  EC  prefer- 
ences on  tobacco  from  as- 
sociate members  and  de- 
veloping countries.  “These 
tobaccos  are  coming  in  at 
lower  rates  of  duty  than  U.S. 
tobacco,  so  we’re  losing  the 
market  on  a price  basis,” 
Shelden  explained.  □ 


Getting  into  the  U.S.  Farm 
Market?— FAS  Can  Help 

U.S.  exporters  need  to  be  flexible  and  open  to  new  ideas  if 
they  are  to  maintain  a footing  in  the  United  Kingdom— last 
year  about  the  11th  largest  U.S.  farm  market,  despite  waning 
prospects  for  some  products  and  changing  consumer 
requirements.  To  aid  exporters  in  keeping  abreast  of  these 
changes  and  gaining  entry  into  the  British  market,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  is  cooperating  there  in  the  most 
far-reaching  market  development  effort  outside  of 
Japan— the  No.  1 U.S.  farm  market. 

For  instance,  about  15  of  the  industry  groups  that 
participate  in  the  FAS  overseas  market  development  program 
have  projects  underway  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  several 
of  these  groups  also  have  offices  in  London.  Their  activities 
range  from  feeding  trials  showing  how  certain  rations  can 
produce  faster  weight  gain  and  better  quality  meat  from 
hogs,  sheep,  beef,  and  dairy  cattle;  to  technical  assistance  for 
millers  and  bakers  who  use  imported  U.S.  hard  wheat  and 
for  bean  processing  companies;  to  point-of-purchase 
promotions  and  advertising  assistance  for  U.S.  cotton, 
poultry,  and  red  meat,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  other 
products. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  Market  Developement  Services  Office 
in  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Agricultural  Attache,  London,  offers 
extensive  help  in  getting  new  products  into  the  market. 

This  office  will: 

• Prepare  for  the  U.S.  food  exporter  a marketing  plan  for 
introducing  and  promoting  the  product; 

• Have  the  product  reviewed  to  make  sure  it  compl  ies  with 


U.S.  trade  requirements  and  tested  by  a taste  panel  to 
determine  whether  it  suits  British  requirements; 

• Provide  the  exporter  with  information  on  British  tariffs, 
health  regulations,  and  other  requirements  that  might  affect 
the  product’s  entry; 

• Develop  a list  of  trade  contacts;  and 

• Arrange  for  a trade  reception,  where  the  products  can  be 
exhibited  and  demonstrated. 

These  services  culminate  in  the  numerous  point-of- 
purchase  promotions  and  trade-only  shows  sponsored  by  FAS 
and  cooperating  industry  groups  in  the  United  Kingdom.  For 
instance,  every  other  year,  a large  trade-only  show  is  held  in 
London,  at  which  time  new  products  and  suppliers  gain 
exposure  to  institutional  buyers,  wholesalers,  agents,  and 
others  in  the  U.K.  food  trade. 

The  London  show  is  followed  by  a series  of  traveling 
regional  “Foodex”  shows  outside  of  the  capital.  Last  year, 
these  shows  went  to  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Newcastle;  this 
fall,  they  will  be  at  Solihull  (West  Midlands),  Bristol,  and 
Heathrow;  and  next  fall,  in  Edinborough,  Leeds,  and 
Norwich. 

Nineteen  such  shows  have  been  put  on  since  the  program 
was  launched  in  1971,  introducing  the  British  trade  and, 
ultimately,  the  consumer,  to  such  varied  U.S.  products  as 
frozen  pizza,  shark  steaks,  wild  rice,  maple  sirup,  marinated 
mushrooms,  turkey  “pastrami”  and  “salami,”  high  energy  and 
dietetic  foods,  textured  vegetable  protein,  and  a long  list  of 
fresh  and  processed  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Additional  information  on  these  services  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Export  Trade  Services  Division,  FAS,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.,  20250,  or  the  U.S. 
Agricultural  Attache,  U.S.  Embassy,  24/31  Grosvenor 
Square,  London  wl , England.  □ 
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Soybeans  and  Cotton 
Spark  9-Month  Gain 
In  U.S.  Farm  Exports 

By  Sally  Breedlove  Byrne 


Boosted  by  increased  vol- 
ume and  higher  prices  for 
soybeans  and  cotton  exports, 
total  value  of  U.S.  agriculture 
exports  during  the  first  9 
months  of  fiscal  1977  (Octo- 
ber 1976-June  1977)  reached 
$19  billion,  up  from  $17.4 
billion  a year  earlier. 

Other  major  growth  com- 
modities were  animal  and 
vegetable  fats  and  oils, 
feeds,  hides,  and  vegetables. 

On  the  other  hand,  grain 
prices  were  lower  and  wheat 
export  volume  was  down 
sharply  from  year-earlier 
levels.  Tobacco  shipments 
declined  marginally,  in  vol- 
ume but  increased  about  6 
percent  in  value. 

U.S.  agricultural  imports 
during  October-June  rose 
from  $7.7  billion  to  $10.3 
billion,  shrinking  the  agricul- 
tural trade  surplus  for  the  9 
months  from  $9.7  billion  to 
$8.6  billion.  The  total  U.S. 
trade  balance  was  a $15.6 
billion  deficit,  compared  with 
a $2.3  billion  surplus  during 
the  year-earlier  period. 

The  34  percent  increase  in 
U.S.  agricultural  imports  is 
attributed  almost  entirely  to 
sharply  higher  prices  of 

Ms.  Byrne  is  an  economist 
with  the  Foreign  Demand 
and  Competition  Division, 
Economic  Research  Service. 


coffee  and  other  tropical 
products. 

Green  coffee  imports  were 
down  8 percent  in  volume, 
but  the  unit  value  averged 
$3.91  per  kilogram,  com- 
pared with  $1 .68  a year 
earlier.  The  import  unit  value 
for  tea  was  up  70  percent. 

Meat  imports  during  Octo- 
ber-June were  down  10 
percent.  Vegetable  oil  im- 
ports dropped  12  percent  in 
volume,  but  the  unit  value 
averaged  32  percent  higher. 
Sugar  imports  were  18 
percent  above  the  year-ear- 
lier volume,  but  the  unit 
value  dropped  38  percent. 

As  livestock  industries 
strengthen  with  the  growth  in 
the  world  economy,  U.S. 
soybean  exports  were  up  4 
percent  in  volume  from  the 
year-earlier  level,  despite  the 
18  percent  smaller  U.S.  crop 
and  sharply  higher  prices. 
The  export  unit  value  aver- 
aged $284  per  ton,  up  from 
$196  a year  earlier. 

Japan  increased  its  im- 
ports of  U.S.  soybeans 
slightly,  but  shipments  to  the 
European  Community  (EC) 
dropped  marginally.  Exports 
were  down  11  percent  to 
Taiwan  and  17  percent  to 
Spain. 

U.S.  soybean  exports  to  the 
developing  countries  as  a 
group  were  up  31  percent  in 


volume.  Shipments  to  the 
USSR  totaled  825,000  tons, 
up  from  310,000  during  the 
year-earlier  period. 

U.S.  exports  of  oilcake  and 
meal  were  lower  during 
October-June.  Most  of  the 
decline  resulted  from  re- 
duced shipments  to  the  EC, 
Eastern  Europe,  and  Spain. 
Because  of  changed  price 
relationships  between  soy- 
beans and  meal,  Japan’s 
imports  of  U.S.  meal  ex- 
panded greatly  from  a rela- 
tively small  base. 

Exports  of  vegetable  oils 
were  up  28  percent  in  volume 
and  37  percent  in  value 
during  October-June.  Soy- 
bean oil  exports  were  up  79 
percent  in  volume.  Vegetable 
oil  exports  to  Iran  were 
dramatically  higher  than 
those  of  a year  earlier,  and 
shipments  to  Egypt  and  Latin 
America  increased. 

U.S.  cotton  exports  re- 
covered strongly  from  last 
year’s  depressed  level.  The 
unit  value  was  up  31  percent 
to  $335  per  bale. 

Export  expansion  was 
widespread,  with  shipments 
sharply  higher  to  Canada  and 
Western  Europe  as  well  as  to 
Japan  and  several  Southeast 
Asian  countries.  Exports  to 
India  totaled  262,000  bales 
and  to  Egypt,  110,000  bales. 
U.S.  cotton  exports  to  Korea 
and  Taiwan  rose  only  mar- 
ginally. 

In  the  face  of  the  record 
world  wheat  crop  and  declin- 
ing world  trade,  U.S.  wheat 
exports  dropped  markedly 
during  October-June  to  the 
lowest  level  since  October 
1971 -June  1972.  The  average 
unit  value  was  a fifth  below 
the  year-earlier  level.  The 
unit  value  declined  through 
the  9-month  period,  reaching 
$117  per  ton  in  June. 

U.S.  wheat  exports  fell 
sharply  to  Latin  America, 
South  Asia,  and  the  EC.  Ship- 
ments dropped  slightly  to 
Japan,  East  Asia,  and  the 
USSR.  However,  Egypt  and 
Nigeria  imported  more  U.S. 
wheat,  and  Iranian  imports 


jumped  946,000  tons,  com- 
pared with  51 ,000  tons  a year 
earlier. 

U.S.  feedgrain  exports  in- 
creased in  volume  during 
October-June,  although  the 
unit  value  fell  from  $120  per 
ton  to  $110.  A drop  in 
shipments  to  the  Soviet 
Union  from  9.2  million  tons  to 
2.8  million  tons  was  offset  by 
substantial  increases  in  ship- 
ments to  other  markets. 

Last  summer’s  drought  in 
the  EC  and  recovery  in  the 
livestock  industry  boosted 
exports  to  the  EC  47  percent 
to  15.2  million  tons.  Exports 
to  Japan  were  up  36  percent 
in  volume,  and  outstandinng 
gains  also  were  recorded  in 
shipments  to  Korea,  Taiwan, 
and  Portugal. 

Rice  exports  during  Octo- 
ber-June rebounded  wel  I from 
last  year’s  reduced  volume. 
The  recovery  was  a result  of 
sharply  higher  exports  to  In- 
donesia—whose  1976  rice 
crop  was  severely  damaged 
by  poor  weather— Iran,  and 
Nigeria,  which  continue  to 
benefit  from  high  petroleum 
revenues. 

Rice  shipments  were  sub- 
stantially lower  during  Octo- 
ber-June to  four  major 
markets  for  U.S.  rice— 
Korea,  Bangladesh,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  Italy. 

U.S.  tobacco  exports  were 
marginally  below  the  year- 
earlier  volume  during  Octo- 
ber-June. Exports  of  flue- 
cured,  burley,  darkfired, 
cigar  wrapper,  and  bulk 
smoking  tobaccos  declined. 

Shipments  to  the  two 
largest  U.S.  markets— Japan 
and  the  United  Kingdom- 
dropped  by  16  and  32 
percent,  respectively.  Higher 
taxes  on  tobacco  are  discour- 
aging consumption  and  be- 
cause U.S.  tobacco  is  more 
expensive  than  competing 
supplies,  it  is  affected  more 
severely. 

Shipments  to  West  Ger- 
many increased  16  percent 
and  those  to  Italy  by  13 
percent.  Exports  to  the 
developing  countries  rose  18 
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U.S.  Agricultural  Exports:  Value  By  Commodity,  October-June  1973-76 

Commodity 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77 

1976/77 

Mil.  dot. 

Mil.  dol. 

Mil.  dol 

Mil.  dol 

Percent 

Animal  and  animal  products 

change 

Dairy  products 

52 

116 

92 

122 

+ 32 

Fats,  oils,  and  greases 

420 

343 

299 

419 

+ 40 

Hides  and  skins,  excl.  furskins  . . . . 

378 

323 

480 

636 

+ 32 

Meats  and  meat  products 

246 

264 

455 

453 

— 

Poultry  and  poultry  products 

112 

101 

165 

215 

+ 30 

Other  

214 

153 

161 

136 

-16 

Total  animals  and  products  

1,422 

1,300 

1,652 

1,981 

+ 20 

Grains  and  preparations 

Feedgrains  and  products  

3,564 

3,897 

4,634 

4,320 

-7 

Rice 

659 

822 

421 

481 

+ 14 

Wheat  and  major  products 

3,484 

3,832 

3,516 

2,189 

-38 

Other 

110 

95 

110 

112 

+ 2 

Total  grains  and  preparations . . . . 

7,817 

8,646 

8,681 

7,102 

-18 

Oilseeds  and  products 

Cottonseed  and  soybean  oil 

371 

534 

259 

456 

+ 76 

Soybeans 

2,998 

2,457 

2,547 

3,836 

+ 55 

Protein  meal 

926 

559 

631 

787 

+ 25 

Other  

337 

382 

384 

405 

+ 5 

Total  oilseeds  and  products 

4,632 

3,932 

3,821 

5.484 

+ 44 

Other  products  and  preparations 

Cotton , excl  ud  i n g 1 i nters  

1,134 

800 

629 

1,302 

+ 107 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 

652 

736 

756 

799 

+ 6 

Fruits  and  preparations 

448 

486 

541 

571 

+ 5 

Nuts  and  preparations 

142 

128 

140 

171 

+ 22 

Vegetables  and  preparations 

328 

446 

468 

571 

+ 22 

Other  

567 

638 

717 

1,008 

+ 41 

Total  products  andpreparations  . . 

3,271 

3,234 

3,251 

4,422 

+ 36 

Total 

17,142 

17,112 

17,405 

18,989 

+ 9 

U.S.  Agricultural  Exports: 

Volume  by  Commodity,  October-June  1973-76 

Commodity 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77 

1976/77 

1.000  MT 

1.000  MT 

1.000  MT 

1.000  MT 

Percent 

change 

Wheat  and  products 

. . 20,474 

20,971 

22,252 

17,226 

-23 

Feedgrains  and  products  

. . 31,974 

27,301 

38,608 

39,274 

+ 2 

Rice 

. . 1,329 

1,928 

1,298 

1,565 

+ 21 

Soybeans 

. . 13,155 

9,072 

12,990 

13,514 

+ 4 

Oil  meal  

. . 4,262 

3,208 

4,027 

3,545 

-12 

Vegetable  oils 

832 

843 

744 

941 

+ 26 

Cotton,  excluding  linters  

. . 1,095 

684 

526 

838 

+ 59 

Tobacco 

248 

224 

223 

220 

-1 

Total 

. . 73,369 

64,231 

80,668 

77,123 

-4 

U.S.  Agricultural  Exports:  Value  by  Region,  October-June  1973-76 


Region  1 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77 

1976/77 

Mil.  dol. 

Mil.  dol. 

Mil.  dol. 

Mil.  dol. 

Percent  change 

Western  Europe 

5,584 

5,735 

5,718 

7,287 

+ 27 

European  Community 

4,353 

4,332 

4,561 

5,939 

+ 30 

Other  Western  Europe 

1,231 

1,403 

1,157 

1,348 

+ 17 

U.S.S.R 

311 

364 

1,630 

966 

-41 

Eastern  Europe 

589 

499 

622 

505 

-19 

Asia 

6,305 

6,278 

5,454 

6,276 

+ 15 

West  Asia 

639 

1,268 

591 

814 

+ 38 

South  Asia 

482 

921 

820 

560 

-32 

East  and  Southeast  Asia2 

1,883 

1,506 

1,471 

1,847 

+ 26 

Japan  

2,694 

2,483 

2,570 

3,054 

+ 19 

People’s  Republic  of  China 

608 

101 

2 

(3) 

— 

North  Africa 

515 

617 

522 

561 

+ 7 

Other  Africa 

324 

298 

298 

404 

+ 36 

Latin  America 

1,963 

1,844 

1,624 

1,434 

-12 

Canada 

963 

988 

1,067 

1,233 

+ 18 

Oceania 

12 

87 

86 

102 

+ 18 

Canadian  transshipments 

Total 

476 

403 

385 

222 

-42 

7,142 

17,112 

17,405 

18,989 

+ 9 

’Not  adjusted  for  transshipments.  Excluding  Japan  and  PRC.3$12,000. 


percent,  with  Iran,  Egypt, 
and  Thailand  scoring  sub- 
stantial increases. 

U.S.  exports  of  animals 
and  animal  products  jumped 
20  percent  in  value  during 
October-June,  with  marked 
i ncreases  for  fats  and  g reases , 
hides,  poultry  meat,  and  non- 
fat dry  milk. 

U.S.  exports  of  animal  fats 
—principally  inedible  tallow 
—were  up  36  percent  in  vol- 
ume during  October-June. 
Shipments  to  the  EC  were 
more  than  double  the  year- 
earlier  volume,  and  those  to 
Mexico,  Korea,  and  Japan 
were  substantially  higher. 
Animal  fat  exports  to  Egypt 
dropped  27  percent. 

More  cattle  hides  were  ex- 
ported—and  at  higher  prices 
—than  in  the  year-earlier 
period.  Prices  also  were 
higher  for  other  hides  and 
furskins.  The  value  of  hide 
and  skin  exports  was  higher 
to  Japan,  Korea,  West 
Germany,  and  Italy. 

U.S.  chicken  meat  exports 
were  up  54  percent  in  volume 
during  October-June.  Ship- 
ments rose  sharply  to  Japan, 
Iraq,  Hong  Kong,  and 
Singapore.  The  USSR  im- 
ported 6,300  tons  of  chicken 
meat  from  the  United  States. 

U.S.  exports  of  fresh  and 
processed  fruits  rose  5 
percent  in  value  during 
October-June.  Increases  of  9 
percent  to  Canada  and  7 per- 
cent to  Japan  were  recorded. 
Together,  these  two  coun- 
tries take  more  than  half  of 
U.S.  fruit  exports. 

Exports  of  fresh,  preser- 
ved, and  processed  vegeta- 
bles and  pulses  increased  22 
percent  in  value.  Export 
value  was  up  15  percent  to 
Canada,  40  percent  to  Japan, 
and  38  percent  to  Western 
Europe. 

U.S.  exports  of  prepared 
animal  feeds  and  fodders 
gained  75  percent  in  value  to 
$473  million  during  the  first  9 
months  of  the  fiscal  year.  The 
Netherlands  accounted  for 
more  than  half  of  the 
increase,  and  shipments 
were  up  sharply  to  West  Ger- 
many and  Japan.  □ 
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Syria  To  Import 
Oilseeds,  Despite 
Boost  in  Output 


Despite  a push  to  boost 
oilseed  production  on 
irrigated  land,  Syrian  edible 
oil  consumption  continues  to 
outpace  production,  and 
Syria  will  again  have  to 
import  vegetable  oils  in  1977. 
Syria  wants  to  scale  down  its 
imports  of  vegetable  oils  and 
is  encouraging  farmers  to 
undertake  production  of  soy- 
beans. However,  it  is  unlikely 
output  will  reach  a level  high 
enough  to  seriously  cut  into 
such  purchases  for  some 
years  to  come. 

Since  1975,  Syria  has  been 
forced  to  import  vegetable 
oils  and  in  1976  bought  5,000 
tons  of  U.S.  soybean  oil 
under  Title  I,  P.L.  480.  That 
country  may  again  import  up 
to  5,000  tons  of  edible 
vegetable  oils  in  1977,  and 
again  the  United  States  will 
be  an  important  supplier. 

Syria’s  most  important 
oilseed  crop  is  cottonseed, 
while  olives  are  the  major 
source  of  salad  oil.  Cotton- 
seed oil  is  under  Government 
control;  oliveoil  is  handled  by 


Based  on  report  from  Shack- 
ford  Pitcher,  U.S.  Agricultur- 
al Attache',  Damascus 


the  private  trade.  The  outlook 
for  the  1977  crops  of  cotton 
and  olives  is  favorable,  but 
production  of  cottonseed  and 
olive  oils  will  only  partially 
meet  requirements. 

Syria’s  1977  cotton  area  is 
forecast  at  175,000  hectares 
of  which  165,000  will  be 
irrigated,  about  the  same  as 
in  1976.  Total  area  is 
expected  to  be  down  slightly. 
Yields  are  believed  to  be 
higher  than  usual,  however, 
and  1977  production  is  set  at 

147.000  metric  tons  (675,000 
480-lb  bales)  of  lint  cotton, 
compared  with  an  estimated 

156.000  tons  (715,000  bales) 
in  1976. 

Some  212,000  tons  of 
cottonseed  are  expected  to  be 
crushed  during  the  1976/77 
season,  which  started  in 
September  1976.  The  volume 
of  1976/77  cottonseed  avail- 
able for  crushing  is  about  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  year, 
but  the  1977/78  volume  is 
expected  to  be  8 percent  less. 

Since  most  of  Syria’s  cotton 
is  grown  on  irrigated  land, 
the  Government’s  1 975  policy 
requiring  farmers  to  double 
crop  such  land  puts  cotton  in 
competition  with  other  ir- 


rigated crops,  some  of  which 
are  grown  for  immediate  cash 
returns.  This  policy  some- 
times works  against  cotton. 

Irrigated  cotton  acreage 
has  been  declining  at  a rate  of 
about  3 percent  a year,  and  it 
appears  likely  that  land  being 
developed  in  the  Euphrates 
Basin  will  not  add  signifi- 
cantly to  the  watered-land 
total  for  some  years.  Thus, 
irrigated  cotton  area  is 
expected  to  remain  stable  or 
drop  slightly  in  the  next  few 
years,  and  rise  slowly  there- 
after. 

The  Syrian  Government 
has  not  yet  released  an 
official  olive-crop  production 
estimate  for  1976,  but 
farmers  indicate  the  crop  was 
a good  one.  According  to  the 
Government,  the  1975  olive 
crop  totaled  156,865  tons,  of 
which  133,121  tons  were 
pressed  for  oil  and  23,744 
tons  used  for  fresh  consump- 
tion. 

The  1975  area  planted  to 
olives  was  reportedly  183,126 
hectares,  97  percent  of  which 
was  unirrigated.  The  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  75  percent  of  the 
country’s  20.9  million  olive 
trees  were  bearing. 

Olive  acreage  is  up  sharply 
from  totals  of  the  early 
1970’s,  and  it  is  continuing  to 
grow.  Acreage  in  1976  is 
estimated  at  about  186,000 
hectares.  Last  year’s  outturn 
is  unofficially  estimated  at 

215,000  tons,  the  same  as  in 
1974. 

Rainfall  in  the  1976/77 
season  has  been  favorable  in 
the  major  olive-growing  dis- 
tricts in  the  northwest 
Provinces  of  Tartous,  Idleb, 
Aleppo,  and  Lattakia, 
strengthening  the  promise  of 
a sizable  crop. 

The  country’s  olive  crop  is 
crushed  in  private  mills  or  in 
one  of  four  Government- 
owned  mills.  In  1975,  there 
were  905  olive  presses,  of 
which  540  were  mechanically 
operated,  the  rest  animal- 
driven. 

There  is  little  reliable  data 
about  olive  oil  production 


since  most  of  it  is  marketed 
by  the  private  sector,  and 
Government  agencies  — 
otherwise  knowledgeable 
about  vegetable  oil  sup- 
plies—do  not  keep  olive  oil 
supply  and  distribution  data. 
However,  based  on  unofficial 
sources,  1976/77  olive  oil 
output  is  estimated  at  43,750 
tons. 

Soybeans  are  a new  crop  in 
Syria.  Most  farmers  planted 
them  for  the  first  time  last 
year  in  plots  of  0.1-0. 2 
hectare,  and  1976  production 
will  probably  total  no  more 
than  500  metric  tons.  A 
number  of  Syrian  Govern- 
ment agencies  were  involved 
in  the  soybean  program. 

These  included  the  Gener- 
al Organization  of  Food 
Industries,  which  had  overall 
supervision;  the  Syrian  Com- 
pany for  Cottonseed  Oil, 
which  signed  production 
contracts  with  farmers;  the 
General  Establishment  for 
Cereal  Processing  and  Trade, 
which  imported  170  tons  of 
soybean  seed;  and  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Agrarian  Reform,  which 
determined  the  soybean  vari- 
eties most  suitable  for  Syria. 

In  addition,  farmers  re- 
ceived fertilizer  and  other 
inputs  through  the  Agricul- 
tural Cooperative  Bank, 
which  also  provides  produc- 
tion loans. 

The  Government  is  trying 
to  build  farmer  interest  in 
soybean  production  by  an- 
nouncing it  will  grant  incen- 
tives to  those  who  undertake 
to  mechanize  their  opera- 
tions. And  since  much  of  the 
same  equipment  can  be  used 
to  plant  wheat,  soybean 
output  undoubtedly  will  rise, 
provided  the  Government 
carries  out  its  announced 
plans. 

For  the  time  being,  how- 
ever, price  will  be  the  most 
important  incentive  to  en- 
courage farmers  to  grow 
soybeans.  The  purchase  price 
for  1977  crop  production  has 
been  set  at  $384.60  per  ton, 
and  Government  plans  call 
for  a soybean  area  of  3,800 
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hectares  this  year,  half  of  it 
irrigated. 

Being  particularly  inter- 
ested in  having  soybeans 
planted  as  a second  crop  after 
winter  grains  and  pulses  are 
harvested,  Government  of- 
ficials responsible  for  seed- 
procurement  are  seeking  an 
early  maturing  variety.  If 
such  a variety  cannot  be 
located  or  developed  quickly, 
soybeans  will  be  grown  as  a 
main  crop  on  irrigated  land  in 
competition  with  cotton, 
which  normally  utilizes  over 
one-third  of  the  irrigated 
area. 

Soybeans  will  also  vie  with 
such  crops  as  tomatoes,  corn, 
peanuts,  cucumbers,  sugar- 
beets,  potatoes,  onions,  and  a 
number  of  other  vegetables. 

Official  data  for  1975 
Indicated  that  peanut  area  in 
that  year  was  more  or  less 
stable,  but  somewhat  smaller 
for  sesame  and  sunflower- 
seed.  Sesame  area  for  1976  Is 
estimated  at  about  32,000 
hectares,  with  1977  total 
remaining  unchanged.  Yields 
are  expected  to  be  the  same 
for  both  years— about  425 
kilograms  per  hectare.  Rain 
in  the  areas  in  which  these 
seeds  are  grown  was  satis- 
factory In  1976  and  the 
outlook  for  1977  continues 
good. 

The  1975  peanut  crop  of 
20,875  tons,  from  12,593 
hectares,  was  slightly  higher 
than  the  19,630  tons  of  1974. 
Peanut  area  In  1976  Is 
estimated  at  approximately 
12,600  hectares.  Assuming  a 
more  nearly  normal  average 
yield  of  1 .9  tons  per  hectare, 
the  1976  crop  Is  estimated  at 
around  24,000  tons.  The 
forecasts  for  1977  area  and 
production  remain  at  about 
the  same  levels. 

Sunflowerseed  area  in- 
creased from  a mere  103 
hectares  10  years  ago  to 
nearly  3,100  hectares  In  1975, 
while  production  rose  from 
141  tons  to  3,459  tons  In  the 
same  period.  The  1976 
sunflower  area  Is  estimated 


at  some  3,100  hectares  and 
production  at  about  3,500 
tons;  1977’s  area  and  outturn 
are  expected  to  be  about  the 
same.  Most  of  Syria’s 
peanuts  and  sunflowerseed 
is  used  for  confectioneries. 

Syria’s  current  5-year  plan 
(1976-80)  apparently  calls  for 
soybean  production  to  reach 
around  50,000  tons  by  1980 
and  sunflowerseed  output 
around  10,000.  But  judging 
from  the  1977  agricultural 
plan,  which  calls  for  soybean 
area  of  only  3,800  hectares,  it 
seems  likely  the  50,000-ton 
production  level  may  be 
difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to 
achieve. 

A report  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Supply  and 
Internal  Trade  indicates  that 
hydrogenated  oils  produced 
from  cottonseed  and  other 
vegetable  oil  sources  were 
5,735  tons  in  1975,  while  1976 
and  1977  requirements  are 
estimated  at  9,600  tons  for 
hydrogenated  cottonseed  oil 
and  8,000  tons  for  other 
vegetable  shortenings.  The 
report  also  estimated  the 
vegetable  shortening  indus- 
try demand  for  coconut  oil  for 
1977  at  2,000-2,500  tons.  In 
1976,  coconut  oil  Imports 
totaled  1 ,641  tons. 

According  to  Syrian  press 
reports,  the  Government  has 
included  In  Its  5-year  plan 
provisions  for  construction  of 
a new  vegetable  oil  mill  in 
Der-el-Zor  in  northeastern 
Syria.  In  addition,  the 
expansion  of  a mill  in  the 
existing  Aleppo  complex  to 
include  solvent  processing 
facilities  is  reported  nearing 
completion. 

A preliminary  report, 
based  on  a March  1977  visit 
to  Syria  by  an  American 
Soybean  Association  expert, 
calls  for  greater  use  of 
solvent  extraction  to  mini- 
mize oil  losses,  conversion 
of  present  facilities  to  bulk 
handling  procedures,  in- 
creasing processing  facility 
flexibility,  and  boosting  the 
number  of  oilseed  varieties 
that  can  be  processed . □ 


UNCTAD  Vegetable  Oil 
Meeting  Sets  Priorities 


Improved  market  access 
for  developing  countries 
headed  the  agenda  of  the  first 
United  Nations  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development 
(UNCTAD)  preparatory  meet- 
ing1 on  vegetable  oils  and 
oilseeds. 

The  meeting  in  Geneva 
also  recommended  that  ef- 
forts through  appropriate 
forums  be  made  to  eliminate 
or  progressively  reduce  exist- 
ing  tariff  and  nontariff 
barriers  as  well  as  to  extend 
and  improve  the  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences 
(GSP). 

Members  from  more  than 
50  countries  participated  in 
the  June  27-July  1 confer- 
ence, which  was  chaired  by 
the  United  States  at  the 
request  of  producer  groups 
from  developing  countries. 
As  a major  consumer,  the 
European  Community- 
through  its  Danish  repre- 
sentative-served as  vice 
chairman.  Brazil  was  spokes- 
man for  the  producer  group. 
A second  session  is  sched- 
uled for  February  13-17, 
1978. 

The  UNCTAD  Secretariat, 
in  cooperation  with  the 
United  Nations’  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization, 
was  requested  to  prepare 
further  analysis  and  back- 
ground material  to  include 
indentification  of  relevant 
products,  substitutability 
and  interchangeability,  cross 
elasticities,  perishability, 
storability,  trade,  changes 
and  adequacy  of  stocks, 
infrastructure  analysis,  in- 
cluding storage  and  pro- 


1 The  UNCTAD  Preparatory  Meet- 
ing on  Vegetable  Oils  and  Oil- 
seeds was  convened  pursuant  to 
Conference  Resolution  93  (IV) 
on  the  integrated  Programs  for 
Commodities. 


cessing  facilities,  national 
stocking  policies,  supply- 
demand  outlook  through 
1985,  and  stability/insta- 
bility of  volume  and  prices. 

In  addition,  the  second 
preparatory  session  in  Feb- 
ruary will  consider  and  make 
recommendations  on  the 
following: 

• Improved  operations  of 
national  stocking  and  stor- 
age policies  and  practices  for 
major  oilseeds  and  oils.  This 
would  also  include  financial 
and  technical  assistance 
required  to  establish  and 
improve  storage  facilities  as 
well  as  creating  more  effec- 
tive stocking  policies  in 
developing  countries: 

• Feasibility  of  national 
stocks  operations,  inter- 
nationally coordinated  or 
otherwise,  for  vegetable  oils 
and  oilseed  products  to  re- 
duce market  instability  and 
to  improve  export  earnings 
of  developing  countries; 

• Promotion  of  purchases 
from  exporting  developing 
countries  for  delivery  to  net 
importing  developing  coun- 
tries; 

• Roleof  compensatory 
financing  arrangements  to 
hel  p stabi  I ize  export  earn i ngs 
of  oilseeds  and  products  of 
developing  countries; 

• Role  of  research  and 
development,  and  better 
market  intelligence  to  in- 
crease export  earnings  and  to 
improve  the  competitiveness 
of  developing  countries’ 
oilseeds  products; 

• Analysis  of  the  infra- 

structure of  the  vegetable  oil 
processing  industry  in  devel- 
oping countries  as  well  as 
factors  affecting  the  location 
of  processing  facilities  and 
its  effect  on  export  earn- 
ings. □ 
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U.S.  Food  Exhibits 
In  Cairo,  Tehran  Log 
“Million  Dollar”  Sales 

By  Marvin  L.  Lehrer 


The  first  U.S.  food  and 
agricultural  product  ex- 
hibitions in  Egypt  and  Iran 
produced  floor  sales  of  $1.6 
million.  The  exhibitions, 
involving  more  than  50  U.S. 
companies  and  400  product 
lines,  are  expected  to  reap  $7 
million  in  sales  within  a 
year’s  time. 

These  trade-only  “U.S. 
Food  Products  Exhibits,’’ 
sponsored  by  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  gener- 
ated floor  sales  of  more  than 
$700,000  at  the  Hotel  Merid- 
ien  in  Cairo  (May  21-24)  and 
nearly  $900,000  at  the  U.S. 
Trade  Center  in  Tehran  (May 
31-June  2).  Twelve-month 
food  sales  are  expected  to 
reach  $3  million  in  Egypt  and 
$4  million  in  Iran.  In  addition, 
a number  of  agents  were 


Mr  Lehrer  is  an  economist 
with  Export  Trade  Services 
Division,  FAS. 


appointed  in  both  countries, 
with  more  appointments 
expected  by  year’s  end. 

Although  sales  exceeded 
expectations,  perhaps  of 
more  lasting  importance  to 
the  future  of  U.S.  trade  in  this 
area  was  the  presence  of  40 
U.S.  businessmen,  display- 
ing their  products.  Personal 
attendance  at  these  shows 
not  only  enabled  these  U.S. 
exhibitors  to  gain  valuable 
first-hand  knowledge  of  these 
difficult  markets,  but  permit- 
ted them  to  meet  their  local 
counterparts. 

More  than  in  many  other 
countries,  businessmen  in 
Egypt  and  Iran  still  prefer  to 
conduct  business  in  person— 
and  with  people  they  know. 
U.S.  exhibitors  also  took 
advantage  of  their  stay  in  the 
Middle  East  by  visiting 
Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia,  Bah- 
rain, and  other  nearby 
countries. 


The  reception-buffet,  held 
the  first  night  before  the 
opening  of  the  exhibitions  in 
each  city,  received  an  enthu- 
siastic response.  To  a great 
extent,  U.S.  food  samples  of 
each  exhibitor  were  used  for 
the  buffet. 

The  food  exhibits  in  both 
Cairo  and  Tehran  attracted 
more  than  1,000  persons, 
including  Government  buy- 
ers, private  sector  food 
importers,  local  supermarket 
purveyors  as  well  as  hotel, 
restaurant,  and  institutional 
tradesmen.  Representatives 
from  other  Middle  East 
countries  also  attended. 

All  food  products  exhibited 
drew  attention,  several  of 
them  in  particular.  In  Cairo, 
they  were:  Canned  poultry 
and  beef,  soy  protein  prod- 
ucts, processed  egg  prod- 
ucts, full-line  canned  grocery 
items,  edible  oils,  pulses, 
canned  ration  foods,  and 
snack  items.  In  Tehran:  Froz- 
en potato  and  vegetable  prod- 
ucts, processed  meats, 
canned  grocery  items,  mili- 
tary ration  foods,  edible  oils, 
pulses,  candies,  snackfoods, 
and  specialty  products.  New- 
to-market  products  were  of 
particular  interest  to  the 
trade. 

In  addition  to  discussions 
with  local  businessmen  at  the 
shows,  the  U.S.  tradesmen 
attended  a market  seminar, 
hosted  by  U.S.  Agricultural 
Attaches  H.  Reiter  Webb  in 
Cairo  and  Paul  J.  Ferree  in 
Tehran. 

Among  the  topics  dis- 
cussed by  a panel  at  each 
seminar  were  market  condi- 
tions, distribution  channels, 
third-country  competition, 
local  supply,  and  pricing.  At 
each  city,  the  panel  consisted 
of  the  Attache',  commercial 
representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  local  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  busi- 
nessmen. 

Executives  of  a large  U.S. 
transportation  firm  discussed 
port  congestion  in  the  Persian 
Gulf— and  alternative  meth- 
ods of  product  movement. 

Business  in  Egypt  and  Iran 


has  many  similarities.  Both 
markets  are  still  strongly 
controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment, either  as  a purchaser  or 
through  licensing  and  regu- 
lations. The  respective  Gov- 
ernments, however,  are  mov- 
ing toward  a relaxation  of 
these  controls. 

In  Egypt,  renewed  friend- 
ship with  the  West  has 
opened  up  private  sector 
trading  and  desire  on  the  part 
of  importers  to  aline  them- 
selves with  supply  channels. 
In  Iran,  as  consumer  tastes 
become  more  Westernized 
and  the  country’s  educational 
system  produces  more  man- 
agers, the  Government  is 
permitting  more  private  trad- 
ing, particularly  in  sophis- 
ticated foods  and  “luxury’’ 
food  items. 

When  doing  business  in 
these  markets,  keep  in  mind 
that: 

• Most  importers  are  price 
conscious.  They  tend  to  buy 
at  the  lowest  possible  price 
from  any  source; 

• Local  traders  seem  to 
know  their  own  markets,  but 
have  little  knowledge  of 
global  market  conditions; 

• Appointment  of  agents 
can  be  of  great  benefit,  but 
this  must  be  handled  with 
caution. 

After  the  Tehran  exhibit 
closed,  FAS— in  cooperation 
with  the  Atlantic  Inter- 
national Marketing  Associa- 
tion (AIM)— sponsored  a visit 
by  a six-member  sales  team 
to  Kuwait  (June  4-5)  and  to 
Bahrain  (June 6-8).  Members 
of  the  team,  selected  from 
those  attending  the  Cairo  and 
Tehran  shows,  represented 
U.S.  companies  located  in  the 
AIM  region  of  Virginia, 
Maryland,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia.  AIM 
was  organized  to  promote 
agricultural  exports. 

As  a result  of  the  teams’s 
visit,  immediate  sales 
amounted  to  $500,000  in 
Kuwait  and  $175,000  in 
Bahrain.  Sales  projections  for 
the  next  1 2 months  are  placed 
at  over  $1  million  in  Kuwait 
and  at  $300,000  in  Bahrain.  □ 
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Scenes  from  the  U.S.  food 
show  in  Cairo.  Top:  Saudi 
Arabian  traders  discuss  U.S. 
poultry  products.  Middle: 
Show  manager  Edward 
Collins,  Export  Trade  Services 
Division,  FAS,  inspects 
opening  night  buffet 
offerings,  prepared  from 
exhibited  U.S.  food  products. 
Bottom:  U.S.  exhibitor 
explains  egg  products. 
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Coffee  Producers  React 
To  Tumbling  World  Prices 


The  sharp  fall  in  green  cof- 
fee prices  in  the  past  4 
months  from  the  mid-April 
peak  has  resulted  in  a num- 
ber of  actions  be  several  pro- 
ducing countries,  especially 
Brazil,  in  efforts  to  turn 
prices  upward  again. 

The  International  Coffee 
Organization  (ICO)  compos- 
ite price  (based  on  four  major 
growths)  for  green  coffee 
averaged  a record  of  $3.33  a 
pound,  exdock,  New  York,  in 
April  1977,  up  from  $2.28  in 
January  and  $2.00  more  than 
comparable  prices  a year 
earlier. 

By  mid-April,  however,  a 
large  segment  of  the  import 
trade  had  begun  to  withdraw 
from  the  market.  Green 
coffee  roastings  were  down, 
and  consumption  began  its 
seasonal  summer  decline. 

In  addition,  wholesale  and 
retail  outlets  had  above- 
normal inventories,  and  green 
coffee  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
U.S.  importers,  roasters,  and 
dealers  were  well  above  both 
1976  yearend  levels  and 
year-earlier  stocks.  Also,  the 
outlook  was  very  favorable 
for  a substantial  improve- 
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ment  in  the  1977/78  world 
coffee  crop,  now  estimated 
at  70.4  million  bags  (60  kg), 
compared  with  the  low 
1976/77  output  of  61.5 
million  bags.  This  rise  is  due 
mainly  to  the  excellent 
recovery  in  Brazil’s  1977/78 
crop,  estimated  at  17  million 
bags.  The  frost-damaged 
1976/77  outturn  was  only  9.5 
million  bags. 

As  a result,  green  coffee 
prices  began  to  decline, 
dropping  to  an  average  (ICO 
composite)  of  $2.96  per 
pound  in  May,  $2.70  in  June, 
and  $2.46  in  July.  Because 
the  Brazilian  Coffee  Institute 
(IBC)  has  not  lowered  its 
minimum  export  price  from 
$3.20  a pound,  the  actual 
decline  in  green  prices  has 
been  more  severe  than 
indicated  by  the  composite 
price.  As  of  August  11,  for 
example,  Colombian  and 
other  Mild  Arabica  coffees 
were  being  offered  at  around 
$1 ,90-$2. 1 0 a pound  New 
York,  or  more  than  40  percent 
below  mid-April  prices. 

There  probably  will  be 
some  firming  in  green  coffee 
prices  again  when  importers 
reenter  the  market  on  a 
significant  scale.  When  this 
will  take  place,  or  to  what 
extent  prices  will  rise,  is 
difficult  to  forecast  with  any 


preciseness. 

In  addition  to  Brazil’s 
holding  its  minimum  export 
price  will  above  current  world 
market  levels,  thereby  freez- 
ing sales,  other  export 
restraints  have  been  taken  by 
Brazil  and  several  other 
producing  countries  includ- 
ing: 

• Brazil  has  been  buying, 
and  is  negotiating  for  the 
purchase  of  su~  tantia1  ad- 
ditional quantities  of  green 
coffee  from  other  producing 
countries.  Although  not  of- 
ficially confirmed,  such  pur- 
chases reportedly  include 
some  300,000  bags  of  Central 
American  coffee  and  167,000 
bags  from  Madagascar.  Ne- 
gotiations for  additional 
purchases  from  the  Ivory 
Coast  and  Indonesia  have 
been  reported. 

• Brazil  has  indicated  that 
it  may  limit  its  exports  during 
the  next  12  months  to  less 
than  800,000  bags  a month 
(9.6  million  bags  during  the 
year),  purportedly  to  insure 
sufficient  coffee  for  the 
domestic  market. 

• The  Director  of  Mexico’s 
Coffee  Institute  reportedly 
has  said  that  Mexico  will  not 
sell  its  remaining  coffee  for 
export  at  current  (August  1) 
prices. 

• It  has  also  been  reported 


that  the  director  of  Ivory 
Coast’s  “Caisse  de  Stabiliza- 
tion” supports  Brazil’s  coffee 
policy,  repeating  the  Inter- 
African  Coffee  Organization 
(IACO)  recommendation  to 
its  members  not  to  sell 
Robusta  cpffee  below  $2.65 
per  pound. 

• Of  particular  signifi- 
cance was  the  agreement  by 
six  Latin  American  countries 
during  an  August  5-7  meeting 
in  Bogota  to  support  the 
creation  of  an  international 
“coffee  fund,”  proposed  by 
Mexico,  for  stabilizing  prices 
at  levels  deemed  equitable. 
Brazil  promptly  indicated  it 
would  also  support  Mexico’s 
proposal.  Reportedly,  the 
plan  calls  for  stockpiling 
coffee  beans  — retaining 
them  when  the  price  goes 
below  a certain  level  and 
selling  them  when  prices  go 
above  it. 

The  proposed  coffee  fund 
is  expected  to  be  discussed 
at  the  meeting  of  the  ICO 
Executive  Board  in  Nairobi, 
August  29-September  2,  and 
during  the  ICO  Council 
meeting  in  London,  Sep- 
tember 26-30.  At  the  present 
time,  export  quotas  under  the 
ICO  coffee  agreement  would 
not  come  into  effect  until  the 
ICO  composite  price  drops  to 
77  cents  per  pound . □ 


